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ARTICLE I. 


REVIEW. 


The Child of the Islands. A Poem by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Chapman 
and Hall. 


WE have been delighted with this poem, and believing that a 
few extracts would gratify our numerous readers, we have made a 
few selections. The machinery of the poem is simple. The four 
seasons of the year are taken to show the features incident to 
each ; how they add to the tragedy of poverty on the one hand, 
and to new resources to the luxury of wealth on the other. And 
the amiable authoress has attempted to portray the sufferings of 
the overwrought sempstress, the weaver at his loom, the little trap- 
per in the mines, the homeless wanderer, the despairing suicide. 
Then she shows ina masterly manner, the cold indifference that 
would pass these by as necessary evils. 

In the following she finely vs in poverty and luxury. 


SELF-INDULGENCE AND SELF-DENIAL. 


‘ A life of self-indulgence is for Us, 
A life of self-denial is for them ; 
For Us the streets, broad-built and populous, 
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ARTICLE I. 


REVIEW. 


The Child of the Islands. A Poem by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Chapman 
and Hall. 


WE have been delighted with this poem, and believing that a 
few extracts would gratify our numerous readers, we have made a 
few selections. The machinery of the poem is simple. The four 
seasons of the year are taken te show the features incident to 
each ; how they add to the tragedy of poverty on the one hand, 
and to new resources to the luxury of wealth on the other. And 
the amiable authoress has attempted to portray the sufferings of 
the overwrought sempstress, the weaver at his loom, the little trap- 
per in the mines, the homeless wanderer, the despairing suicide. 
Then she shows ina masterly manner, the cold indifference that 
would pass these by as necessary evils. 

In the following she finely = ta poverty and luxury. 


SELF-INDULGENCE AND SELF-DENIAL. 


‘ A life of self-indulgence is for Us, 
A life of self-denial is for them ; 
For Us the streets, broad-built and populous, 





Review. 


For them, unhealthy corners, garrets dim, 
And cellars where the water-rat may swim ! 
For Us, green paths refreshed by frequent rain, 
For them, dark alleys where the dust Jies grim ! 
Not doomed by Us to this appointed pain-- 
God made us, Rich and Poor — of what do these complain ? 


Onward she moves, in Fashion’s magic glass, 
Half-strut, half-swim, she slowly saunters by ; 

A self-delighting, delicate pampered mass 
Of flesh indulged in every luxury 
Folly ean erave, or riches can supply ; 

Spangled with diamonds — head, and breast, and zone, 
Scorn lighting up her else most vacant eye, 

Careless of all conditions but her own, 

She sweeps that stuff along, to curtsey to the throne.’ 


Passing on, we next find her vindicating humanity even in the 
person of the felon and the outcast. How admirably does she 
describe a T'yburn crowd and the shout that arose at the punish- 
ment of the miserable felon! What mother, or young wife can 
read the following stanza without emotion! Oh, who can describe 
the terrible influence of crime, in the domestic circle ! 


THE FELON. 


‘ Not always thus. At times a Mother knelt, 
And blest the wretch who perished for his crime ; 
Or a young wife bowed down her head, and felt 
Her little son an orphan from that time ; 
Or some poor, frantic girl, whose love sublime 
In the coarse highway robber could but see 
Her heart’s ideal, heard Death’s sullen chime 
Shivering and weeping on her fainting knee, 
And mourned for him who hung high on the gallows-tree.’ 


In another stanza, she describes the return of the repentant 
outcast. What a lovely and exquisite charity is that, that cari re- 
ceive the returning wanderer! Alas! how seldom do we find it 
in society! She has wisely selected the returning female, for, 
though vice is awful in the sterner sex, yet it appears ten-fold 
more so in woman. Of all the ruins of this world, there are none 
so awful as those of a ruined female. When she seeks to return 
to society, in spite of the numerous obstacles in her path, the very 
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angels must rejoice. We are glad to find Mrs. Norton pleading 
so earnestly for her own sex. 


RETURN OF THE REPENTANT. 


‘ Renounce her not, grieved Father! Heaven shal! make 
Room for her entrance with the undefiled, 
Upbraid her not, sad Mother! for the sake 
Of days when she was yet thy spotless child ; 
Be gentle with her, oh, thou sister mild ! 
And thou, good brother! though by shame opprest ; 
For many a day, amid temptations wild, 
Madly indulged, and sinfully carest, 
She yearned to weep and die upon thy honest breast.’ 


Mrs. Norton next visits the Reform Prison at Parkhurst, where 
she revels in delight at the number of ‘ the Saved ; ’ 


CHILD’S PRISON. 


‘ The Saved are there, who would have been the Lost ; 
The checked in crime, who might have been the doomed ; 
The wildbriar buds, whose tangled path was crost 
By nightshade poison trailing where they bloomed ! 
The Wrecked, round whom the threatening surges boomed, 
Borne in this Life-boat far from peril’s stress ; 
The Sheltered, o’er whose heads the thunder loomed ; 
Convicts (convicted of much helplessness ;) 
Exiles, whom Mercy guides through guilt’s dark wilderness.’ 


She then finely contrasts the wandering child of the poor man, 
and the child of the more favored ; — 


THE RICH AND THE POOR CRIMINAL. 


‘ Nor let it be forgot, for these young’ spirits, 
(Although by gross and vulgar sia defiled,) 
How differently judged were their demerits, 
Were each a noble or a gentle’s child, 
Are there no sons at college, ‘* sadly wild?’ 
No children, wayward, difficult to rear? 
Are Tuey cast off by Love?’ No, gleaming mild 
Through the salt drops of many a bitter tear, 
The rainbow of your hopes shines out of all your fear! ’ 


Mrs. Norton then shows how these things involve the question 
of Education, and loudly proclaims the timely truth, that ‘a word 
tn the ear is better than a halter under it.’ 

7 
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EDUCATION, 






* Wilt thou not help to educate the poor ? 
They will learn something, whether taught or no ; 
The Mind’s low dwelling hath an open door, 
Whence, wandering still uneasy, to and fro, 
It gathers that it should, or should not know. 
Oh, train the fluttering of that restless wing ! 
Guide the intelligence that worketh woe! 
j So shal] the Summer answer to the Spring, 
ma And a weil-guided youth an age of duty bring.’ 

















At We close by expressing our gratification to find poetry embody- 
| ing so aptly the wrongs and sufferings of the poor. Why should 

the poet always dwell in the region of fiction? <A brighter age is 
dawning. An age when Poetry, Music, Sculpture, and Painting, 
will all be turned to aid suffering humanity, in its struggles after 
a higher life. 













ARTICLE II. 


POWER OF KINDNESS. 
THE BICETRE IN 1792. 


ANECDOTES. 










Breathe all thy minstrelsy, immortal Harp ! 

d Breathe, numbers, warm with love, while I rehearse — 

ey Delightful theme, resembling most the songs 

e: Which day and night are sung before the Lamb ! — 

Thy praise, O Cuarity! thy labors most 

Divine ; thy sympathy with sighs and tears, 

And groans ; thy great, thy God-like wish to heal 

All misery, all fortune’s wounds, and make 

The soul of every living thing rejoice. 

Po..ox’s Course or Time, Boox 1x. 














oo +z 





WE intend to present in our columns, more fully than we have 
done, the various incidents that illustrate the power of kindness, 
either to the criminal or the insane. The principle is one, but 
the application is endless. Like some of the powers in the 
material world, whose extent of application even the most 
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sanguine cannot predict, so with the great law of kindness. 
On this subject, like. many others, argument will never be so 
powerful as incident. We shall relate such as we think the most 
forcibly develops this great principle. The following will be read 
with great interest. The reader scarcely knows which to admire 
the most, the noble daring of that intrepid spirit who ventured 
among such inmates, or the wonderful conduct of those who were 
thus unexpectedly liberated. Such remarkable cases excite our 
highest admiration. 

* It was in the latter end of 1792, that Pinel, who had been 
appointed some time before medical superintendent of the Bicetre, 
urgently applied for permission from the authorities to abolish the 
use of the irons with which the lunatics were then loaded. Unsuc- 
cessful, but resolved to gain his object, he repeated his complaints 
with redoubled ardor before the Commune of Paris, and demanded 
the reform of this barbarous system. 

‘* Citizen,” replied one of the members of the commune, “ to- 
morrow I will pay you and the Bicetre a visit. But woe to you 
if you deceive us, and are concealing the enemies of the people 
amongst your madmen ! ” 

The member of the commune who spoke thus, was Couthon. 
The next day he arrived at the Bicetre. 

Couthon was himself, perhaps, a3 strange a sight as that which 
he had come to see. Deprived of the use of both his legs, he 
was always carried about on men’s shoulders; and thus mounted 
and deformed, he, with a soft aud feminine voice, pronounced 
sentences of death; for death was the only logic at that moment. 
Couthon wished to see, and personally to question, the lunatics one 
after another. He was conducted to their quarter of the building ; 
but to all his questions he receive: but insults and sanguinary 
addresses, and heard nothing amidst the confused cries and mad 
howling but the chilling clank of the chains reverberating through 
the disgustingly dirty and damp vaults. Soon fatigued by the 
monotony of the spectacle, and tlie futility of his inquiries, 
Couthon turned round to Pinel, an! said, ** Ah, citizen, are not 
you yourself mad to think of unchai..ing such animals ?” 

“‘ Citizen,” replied the other, ‘I :m convinced that these luna- 
tics have become so unmanageable s.lely because they have been 
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deprived of air and liberty, and I venture to hope a great deal 
from a thoroughly differeut method.” 

“‘ Well, then, do what you like with them: I give them up to 
you. But I fear you will fall a victim to your presumption.” 

Now master of his actions, Pinel commenced the next day his 
enterprise, the real difficulties of which he had never for a 
moment disguised to himself. He contemplated liberating about 
fifty raving madmen without danger to the more peaceable 
inmates. He decided to unchain but twelve as a first experiment. 
The only precaution he judged necessary to adopt, was to pre- 
pare an equal number of waistcoats — those made of stout linen, 
with long sleeves and fastened at the back, by means of which it 
is easy to prevent a lunatic doing serious mischief.’ 


THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN. 


‘The first whom Pinel addressed, was the oldest in this scene of 
misery. He was an English captain ; his history was unknown ; 
and he had been confined there for forty years. He was consid- 
ered the most ferocious of all. His keepers even approached 
him with caution ; for in a fit of violence he had struck one of 
the servants with his chains, and killed him on the spot. He was 
more harshly treated than the others, and this severity and com- 
plete abandonment only tended still ‘more to exasperate his 
naturally violent temper. 

Pinel entered his cell alone, and addressed him calmly. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain,” said he, ‘If I take off your chains, and give you leave to 
walk up and down the yard, will you promise me to be reasonable, 
and to injure no one?” 

“7 will promise you; but you are making game of me. They 
are all too much afraid of me, even you, yourself.” 

*¢ No, indeed, I am not afraid,” replied Pinel; “ for I have six 
men outside to make you respect me ; but believe my word ; con- 
fide in me, and be docile. I intend to liberate you, if you will 
put on this linen waistcoat in place of your heavy chains.” 

The captain willingly agreed to all they required of him, only 
shrugging his shoulders, and never uttering a word. In a few 
minutes his irons were completely loosened, and the doctor and 
his assistants, retired, leavmg the door of his cell open. 
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Several times he stood up, but sank down again; he had been 
in a sitting posture for such a length of time, that he had almost 
lost the use of his limbs. However, at the end of a quarter of 
an hour, he succeeded in preserving his equilibrium; and from 
the” depth of his dark cell he advanced, tottering towards the 
door. His first movement was to look up at the heavens, and to 
cry out in ecstacy, ‘* How beautiful!”’ During the whole day, he 
never ceased running up and down the stairs, always exclaiming 
** How beautiful! How delightful!” In the evening he returned 
of his own accord to his cell, slept tranquilly on a good bed which 
had been provided for him in the meantime; and during the fol- 
lowing two years which he spent at the Bicetre, he never again 
had a violent fit ; he even made himself useful, exercising a cer- 
tain authority over the other lunatics, governing them after his 
fashion, and establishing himself as a kind of superintendent.’ 


THE FRENCH OFFICER. 


‘His neighbor in captivity was not less worthy of pity. He 
was an old French officer, who had been in chains for the past 
thirty years, having been afflicted with one of those terrible 
religious monomanias of which we even now-a-days see such fre- 
quent examples. Of weak understanding and lively imagination, 
he conceived himself destined by God for the baptism of blood — 
that is to say, to kill his fellow creatures, in order to save them 
from hell, and to send them straight to heaven — there to enjoy 
the felicity of the blessed. ‘This horrible idea was the cause of 
his committing a frightful crime. He commenced his homicidal 
mission by plunging a dagger into the heart of his own child. He 
was declared insane, confined for life in the Bicetre, and had been 
afflicted for years with this revolting madness. Calmness at 
length returned, but without reason ; he sat on a stone silent and 
immovable, resembling an emaciated spectre of remorse. His 
limbs were still loaded with the same irons as when first he was 
confined, but which he had no longer strength to lift. They were 
left on him as much from habit as from the remembrance of his 
erie. His case was hopeless. Dr. Pinel had him carried to a 
bed in the infirmary; his legs, however, were so stiff and con- 
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tracted, that all attempts to bend them failed. In this state he 
lived a few months longer, and then died, without being aware of 
his release. 

The third presented a strange contrast. He was a man in the 
prime of life, with sparkling eyes; his bearing haughty, and 
gestures dramatic. In his youth he had been a literary charac- 
ter. He was gentle, witty, and had a brilliant imagination. He 
composed romances, full of love, expressed in impassioned lan- 
guage. He wrote unceasingly ; and in order to devote himself 
with greater ardor to his favorite compositions, he ended by lock- 
ing himself up in his room, often passing the day without food, 
and the night without sleep. To complete all, an unfortunate 
passion added to his excitement ; he fell in love with the daughter 
of one of his neighbors. She, however, soon grew tired of the 
poor author ; was inconstant to him, and did not even allow him 
the consolation of a doubt. During a whole year the anguish of 
the poor dreamer was the more bitter from concealment. At 
length, one day he saw the absurdity of his despair, and passing 
from one extreme to the other, gave himself up to every kind of 
excess. His reason fled, and taken to the Bicetre in a raging fit, 
he remained confined for twelve years in the dark cell where 
Pinel found him flinging about his chains with vioience. This 
madman was more turbulent than dangerous, and, incapable of 
understanding the good intended to him, it was necessary to em- 
ploy force to loosen his irons. Once he felt himself at liberty, 
he commenced running round and round the court-yard, until his 
breath failing, he fell down quite exhausted. This excitement 
continued for some weeks, but unaccompanied by violence, as 
formerly. The kindness shown to him by the doctor, and the 
especial interest he took in this invalid, soon restored him to rea- 
son. Unfortunately, he was permitted to leave the asylum and 
return to the world, then in such a state of agitation ; he joined 
the political factions of the day with all the vehemence of his 
passions, and was beheaded on the 8th Thermidor.’ 


SOLDIER OF THE FRENCH GUARD. 


‘Pinel entered the fourth cell. It was that of Chevinge, whose 
liberation was one of the most memorable events of that day. 
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Chevinge had been a soldier of the French Guard, and had only 
one fault—that of drunkenness. But once the wine mounted 
into his head he grew quarrelsome, violent, and most dangerous, 
from his prodigious strength. Frequent excesses caused his dis- 
missal from the corps, and he soon squandered his scanty resour- 
ces. At length shame and misery plunged him in despair, and 
his mind became infected. He imagined that he had become a 
General, and fought all who did not acknowledge his rank. It 
was at the termination of a mad scene of this kind that he was 
brought to the Bicetre in a state of fury. He had been chained 
for ten years, and with stronger fetters than his companions, for 
he had often succeeded in breaking his chains by the mere force 
of his hands. Once, in particular, when by this means he had ob- 
tained a few moments’ liberty, he defied all the keepers together 
to force him to return to his cell, and only did so after compelling 
them to pass under his uplifted leg. This inconceivable act of 
prowess he performed on the eight men who were trying to mas- 
ter him. From henceforth his strength became a proverb at the 
Bicetre. By repeatedly visiting him, Pinel discovered that good 
dispositions lay hidden beneath violence of character, constantly 
kept excited by cruel treatment. 

On one occasion he promised to ameliorate his condition, and 
this promise alone had greatly tranquillized him. Pinel now 
ventured to announce to him that he should no longer be forced 
to wear his chains. “And to prove that I have confidence in 
you,” added he, “ and that I consider you to be a man capable 
of doing good, you shall assist me in releasing those unfortunate 
individuals who do not possess their reason like you. If you 
conduct yourself properly, as I have cause to hope you will, 
I shall then take you into my service, and you shall not leave 
me.” 

Never in the mind of man was there seen so sudden or com- 
plete a change. The keepers themselves were forced to respect 
Chevinge from his conduct. No sooner was he unchained, than he 
became docile, attentive, watching every movement of Pinel, so 
as to execute his orders‘ dexterously and promptly, addressing 
words of kindness and reason to those lunatics with whom he had 
been on a level but a few hours previously, but in whose presence 
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he now felt the full dignity of liberty. This man, who had been 
unhumanized by his chains during the best years of*his life, and 
who doubtless would have dragged on this agonizing existence for 
a considerable length of time, became at once a model of good 
conduct and gratitude. 

Frequently in those perilous times he saved Pinel’s life; and 
one day, amongst others, rescued him from a band of ruffians, 
who were dragging him off a la lanterne, as an elector of 1789. 
During a threatened famine, he every morning left the Bicetre, 
and never returned without provisions, which at that moment 
were unpurchasable even for gold. The remainder of his life 
was but one continued act of devotion to his liberator.’ 


THREE SOLDIERS. 


‘ Next room to Chevinge, three unfortunate soldiers had been in 
chains for years, without any one knowing the cause of this rigor. 
They were generally quiet and inoffensive, speaking only to each 
other, and that in a language unintelligible to the rest of the pris- 
oners. ‘They had, however, been granted the only privilege which 
they seemed capable of appreciating — that of being always to- 
gether in the same cell. When they became aware of a change 
in their usual mode of treatment, they suspected it to proceed 
from unfriendly motives, and violently opposed the loosening of 
their irons. When liberated, they would not leave their prison. 
Either from grief or want of understanding, these unhappy crea- 
tures were insensible to the liberty now offered to them.’ 


THE CLERGYMAN. 


‘ After them came a singular personage, one of those men whose 
malady is the more difficult of cure, from its being “ a fixed idea,” 
occasioned by excessive pride. He was an old clergyman, who 
thought himself Christ. His exterior corresponded to the vanity 
of his belief; his gait was measured and solemn ; his smile, swéet 
yet severe, forbade the least familiarity ; everything, even to the 
arrangement of his hair, which hung down in long curls on each 
side of his pale, resigned, and expressive countenance, gave him a 
singular resemblance to the beautiful head of our Saviour. If 
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they tried to perplex him, and said, ‘ If thou art Him whom thou 
pretendest ; in short, if thou art, God, break thy chains and lib- 
erate thyself!’ he immediately, with pride and dignity, replied, 
“ In vain shalt thou tempt thy Lord!” The sublimity of human 
arrogance in derangement ! 

The life of this man was a complete romance, in which religious 
enthusiasm played the first part. He had made pilgrimages on 
foot to Cologne and Rome, and had then embarked for America, 
where, among the savages, he risked his life in the hope of con- 
verting them to the true faith. But all these travels, all these 
voyages, had the melancholv effect of turning his ruling idea into 
a monomania. On his return to France, he publicly announced 
himself as Him whose gospel he had been preaching far and wide. 
Seized and brought before the Archbishop of Paris, he was shut 
up in the Bicetre as a lunatic, his hands and feet were loaded 
with heavy irons, and for twelve years he bore with singular pa- 
tience this long martyrdom and the incessant sarcasms to which he 
was exposed. 

Argument with such minds is useless; they neither can nor 
will understand it. Pinel, therefore, never attempted to reason 
with him ; he unchained him in silence, and loudly commanded 
that every one for the future should imitate his reserve, and never 
address a single word to this poor lunatic. This line of conduct, 
which was rigorously observed, produced an effect on this self- 
conceited man far more powerful than the irons and the dungeon. 
He felt himself humbled by this isolation, this total abandonment, 
in the full enjoyment of his liberty. At length, after much _hesi- 
tation, he began to mix with the other invalids. From that time 
forward he visibly improved, and in less than a year he was 
sufficiently recovered to acknowledge the folly of his former ideas, 
and to leave the Bicetre. * * * 

Fifty lunatics were in this manner released from their chains in 
the space of a few days. Amongst them were individuals from 
every rank of life, and from every country. Hence the great 
amelioration in the treatment of insane patients, which, until then, 


had been looked on as impracticable, or at least fraught with the 
utmost danger.’ 
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ARTICLE Iil. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CAIN. 


Suggested by an anecdote related by an American gentleman. A lady, 
considered to be deranged, who frequently attended the abolition meetings in 
a town of the United States, remarked in one of them, that ‘the mark set by 
God upon Cain was neither form nor color, but the sad token of heaviness of 


spirit imprinted on his countenance, so that none could, for very pity, lift up 
a hand against him.’ 


‘And the Lord seta mark upon Cain, lest any man finding him should kill him.’— Genesis 
chap. iv. v. 15. 
‘A DREADFUL deed was done — a deadly crime 
Had told the power of sin o’er Adam’s race ; 
Cain’s name was branded to the end of time 
With the first fratricide’s deep-dyed disgrace, 
And he a wanderer o’er the earth was sent, 
Ilis own intense remorse his heaviest punishment. 


For guilt had wakened fear; and he, whose arm 
Had soak’d the young sod with a brother’s blood, 
Scarce dared to move, because impending harm 
Seem’d like a cloud, o’er every path to brood. 
He shrank from life — yet still more fear’d to die, 
And to his maker sent acry of agony. 


God set a mark on Cain — no sign of dread 
Which all who saw would turn from in dismay ; 
Nothing to summon wrath upon his head, 
Or mocking hate to haunt him by the way ; 
Nor form, nor color, marked the guilty one, 
But the deep sense of crime upon his features shone. 


None slew the fratricide ; — for who could dare, 
When that appealing sadness met his eye, 

To lift his hand when God had written ** Spare !”’ 
Deep on that brow in lines of agony ? 

Oh! who could rashly strike, when He said ** Save,”’ 


And to the murderer left the sacred life He gave ! 


12th Month, 15th, 1846. M. P. P. 





NEVER buy what you do not want because it is cheap; it 
will be dear to you. 





Anecdote of Peace. 


ARTICLE IV. 


ANECDOTE OF PEACE. 


‘Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength.” 


Tue following touching and interesting anecdote was related 
by a venerable clergyman of the Establishment, at one of the 
annual meetings of the Peace Society, and sweetly illustrates the 
truth of the Psalmist’s declaration. 

The conversation took place among some children in an infant 
school at Southampton. 

‘A few days ago,’ stated the clergyman, ‘i said to the school- 
master, Day, can’t you give me something to take up to the 
Peace Society, that I may read what are the views of children on 
war?’ He said he would bring the subject before them. 

It was his custom to take a walk in the morning before break- 
fast ; and, after his return, he told the ghildren that he had been 
taking a walk, and that he saw a plot of ground, square, and se- 
cured by iron palisades. Some of the little fellows said directly, 
‘ That is the Quaker’s burying ground.’ The master then ob- 
served, there was a prettier name to call those good people by. 
‘ Aye,’ said one,‘ they are called Friends.’ ‘ Why are they 
called Friends?’ ‘ Because they won’t fight.’ ‘Why?’ ‘ Be- 
cause they know better.’ ‘ How came they to know better?’ 
‘ By reading the New Testament.’ ‘ Well, but many people read 
the New Testament, and yet they fight.’ ‘ Yes; because they 
don’t know any better.’ Another said, ‘It is not because they 
don’t know better; but because they won’t do better.’ ‘ But 
does the Bible gay it is wrong to fight?’ ‘It says that which 
means the same, ‘‘ Love your enemies ;”’ and if we love our ene- 
mies, we shan’t fight them.’ ‘ Master,’ said another, ‘ it says, in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew, ‘* Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of God!”’’ ‘ Who does it say 
shall be blessed?’ ‘The peacemakers.’ ‘What are peace- 
makers?’ ‘They who try to make people love one another.’ 
* What shall they be called?’ ‘The children of God.’ * Why?’ 
* Because God loves them as a father loves his children.’ Another 
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said, ‘ Because they love what he loves.’ ‘ Master,’ said another 
child, *‘ Jesus Christ is called the Prince of Peace.” This was not 
a catechism, but a free conversation with little children, from two 
to six years of age, who were taught the Scriptures, and had 
their minds thus led up to God. One said, ‘ Master, my father 
is a sergeant, and he says, I shall be a soldier; but, if I am, I 
would sooner be shot, than shoot any one.’ * Why would you 
not fight?’ ‘Because*I should sin against God.’ The master 
then attempted to play on the feelings of this little boy, by telling 
- him it was a fine thing to have a red coat, and to wear a sword, 
and that he would obtain great honors ; but none of these things 
moved him ; he did not yield for a moment, but continued to pro- 
test that he would sooner be shot, than injure a fellow creature. 
The following question was also put:—‘ Suppose a person, 
travelling with money in his pocket, was stopped by some wicked 
man, who threatened to kill him if he did not give it up, what 
should he do?’ ‘Knock him down and run away,’ said one. 
‘That would not be right,’ said another; ‘he should talk with 
him, and tell him God was looking at him.’ ‘* Suppose that would 
not do?’ ‘Why then, sooner than hurt him, we should give 
the money, and a Bible or a tract.’ ‘ Why would you give a 
Bible or a tract?’ ‘ Because he might read them afterwards, 
and bring the money back.’ These little children were all peace, 
love, and simplicity. There were others in Southampton who 
had grown up without this instruction, and by them he was hooted 
every day he went through the streets ; while these little chil- 
dren surrounded him and caught hold of his horse’s legs and the 
stirrups, and showed by all their gestures that they loved him. 
Let them do what they could for the children, and war would 


soon grow out of fashion; for the principles of peace were those 
of love to God and man. 




























WEALTH is a relative thing, since he that has little, and wants 
less, is richer than he that has much but wants more. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE FORGER. 
A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


‘Can this be the same world we looked upon yesterday, and 
ourself the same being to whom everything in life seemed dull 
and common-place, when our heart was heavy, and ourself so 
fallen in our own estimation?’ we exclaim, if, perhaps, the pres- 
ent day has brought us into the society of a being of a different 
stamp, with a nature genial and glowing, possessing the power of 
alchymy attributed to the philosopher’s stone, of turning into gold 
everything it touches. Our soul, that yesterday seemed to crawl 
on the dull earth with feet of lead, has wings to-day, that spread 
themselves, and bear us off into the heavens, and up among the 
stars ; nor do we scorn the earth on which we fel] back so des- 
pairingly yesterday, for everything is invested with new beauty. 
Life is no longer the toilsome march that it seemed to us but a 
few hours since, but joyous as we ourselves choose to make it. 
We seem gifted with new capabilities; we think and say what 
astonishes ourselves ; and so we continue, until we fall again into 
the society of a person in whose presence the thoughts that flowed 
so swiftly, with a golden light resting upon them but an hour 
since, remain motionless, dried up at their sources. Nothing 
seems tous as it did then. These unsympathizing natures jar 
upon ours with their common-place views. It is impossible we 
struggle, but we find nothing to say to them. ‘ Expect,’ says 
Emerson, ‘ the delicate flower to unfold its petals under a freezing 
wind.’ They may be all that is praiseworthy as son, husband, or 
friend ; all in all perhaps to another, but. to ourselves, they are 
nothing. And to our souls, like the petals of that flower, open 
and shut alternately as the sun or the wind falls upon them; and 
for one, fancy, and wit, and memory, come like genii bearing 
their gifts, and the longest summer day is too short; and for 
another, we have nothing but common-place remarks, that would 
not tell of a thought beyond the every-day life around us. We 
talk of the heartlessness of the world and society, but is not this 
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appearance produced by the tyranny that forbids us to obey the 
laws of attraction and repulsion? We cannot love all, we cannot 
like all, yet we must smile upon all, till we are weary enough to 
cry for ‘ a lodge in some vast wilderness.’ 

But enough of this. I have met with persons enough possess- 
ing the power of glamoury that 


* Could make the cobwebs on a cottage wall 
Seem tapestry in a lordly hall,’ 


to believe that we may make life very much what we will. I 
delight to hear of the thousand little romantic incidents that are 
constantly turning up in all the walks of life, investing it with 
new beauty, the cottage maiden, and the high-born lady equally 
actors therein. 

‘We can make life very much as we woula have it,’ I wrote 
above ; but just as I had finished the paragraph, I was called 
away to hear of a severe disappointment, which came upon me 
like a freezing north wind, seriously affecting the temporary ela- 
tion of my spirits. What is wisdom to us one moment, is folly 
the next. Alas! I doubted the truth of my own words. I read 
what I had written to my young friend on the sofa, trying vainly 
to dispel the ennui of a rainy day, with the last novel, sure of her 
hon-acquiescence since I have heard her declaim so often against 
romance, and romantic girls. But no! she is just now a bride, 
and everything is ‘ couleur de rose.’ 

Last night, we were talking of the many surprising little 
romances in actual life, when a gentleman related the following 
story. I give it with very little alteration, the main facts con- 
tinuing the same. 

About forty years since, in this, our city of Boston, a gentle- 
man, whose face bore the index of every kind and benevolent 
quality, with figure of capacity sufficient to contain a very large 
heart, (and in which we rarely fail to find them) walking through 
one of the humbler streets of the city, was accosted by a little 
boy, who begged him with streaming eyes, to give him something 
to buy food for his mother, for she was dying. From the num- 
bers that thronged the street, the child’s intuitive sagacity had led 
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him to single this benevolent face. Thank heaven! the dear 
Brothers Cheeryble live to draw forth our admiring love, not on 
the pages of the novelist alone, but in active and breathing 
humanity. Every man, the meanest, has a sunny side on which 
his most intimate friend can look; but these large-hearted men 
(blessings on them !) with whom kindness is an impulse, and not 
a duty, who can love their erring brother man, though he be 
fallen, and by hopeful encouragement, raise him again, if the 
world be selfish and cold, and wicked as the misanthropes say, are 
its redeeming angels ; for cold and evil qualities melt away before 
them like icicles on the roof under the rays of the warm noonday 
sun. 

‘Take me with you to your mother, my little fellow, said 
Mr. Tomlinson, ‘ I will see what I can do for her.’ 

The boy carried him to an humble apartment in a mean house, 
where laid a woman for whom, as her face showed plainly, there 
were but few more hours in this world. It was not food, nor 
nioney she needed now, when awful, mysterious Death was wait- 
ing to bear her hence. The precious fee that ensures the voyager 
a safe conduct over the dark Styx, would be for her the comfort- 
ing assurance that her boy was provided for. Her tale, a brief 
one, was soon told. She had been tenderly reared, and carefully 
educated. Her husband, an English merchant, in the provinces, 
had proposed removing hither about a year since. He was 
washed overboard a few days before they entered port, and she 
found herself alone in a strange city, where kind hearts must be 
beating, but she knew not on whom to call. The sale of various 
articles of jewelry and clothing, after her stock of money was 
exhausted, with the help of her needle, had supported them 
frugally till of late, when sickness had incapacitated her. ‘To 
herself, death was a relief, but oh! what. would become of her 
orphan boy, left alone among strangers ! 

The words of the good Samaritan beside her, gave her com- 
fort. ‘I have wealth,’ he said, ‘and while I live, your son 
shall be provided for.’ . 

The mother’s spirit, eased of a mighty load, flew to rejoin her 
husband’s in the spirit land, and her boy, taken to his benefac- 
tor’s house, soon held in his home and heart, the place of a child. 
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He had but one other, a lovely blue-eyed darling of four years, 
and the tender love of the new brother and sister was a cheering 
light to the fond eyes of their parents. Years passed on. The 
youth had distinguished himself in the different schools through 
which he had passed, when, to gratify his favorite wish, his 
adopted father sought and obtained for him a situation at West 
Point, where he was to study the profession of engineering. The 
strict duties and severe course of study enjoined upon him, 
seemed light to the talented, ardent youth, and every year he 
was welcomed with greater pride to his home, and to the parental 
hearts. And there was a welcome dearer and warmer given by 
the fair girl who now bloomed in virgin beauty in that dear home. 
Perhaps had they never been separated they might have loved 
as sister and brother still, but when Walter saw, at each visit, the 
playful girl gradually developing into the thoughtful, deep-souled 
woman, and saw her in society, surrounded by admirers attracted 
by her beauty and lovely nature, and marked the change that 
had come over her manner to him from the frank freedom of her 
early days, and read in a thousand languages of eye and voice 
— for love is a skilful linguist — that it was other than a sister’s 
love that warmed her heart towards him, he rejoiced that she was 
not indeed his sister, whom he must some day see bestowed on 
another. And he sought her for himself, and the fond parents 
rejoiced over and ratified the vows their children had pledged. 
His education at West Point was finished, and he came out, to 
take his place among men. There was room for him, on the 
arena of the world, and for him, as for almost every son of our 
country, there was a part to play, for very few will circumstances 
permit to live in glorious or “ inglorious ease.” By most, wealth, 
that Archimedean lever, and the glittering bauble, Fame, if they 
would have them, are to be won by struggle and toil, mental if 
not physical. It is fortunate, perhaps, for the mind must have 
an occupation and an object ; yet it is to be lamented, that when 
the eagerly desired wealth has been obtained, the habit of acqui- 
sition has become a necessity, and the soul rusts, and neglects to 
seek the golden treasures of intellect and taste which wealth may 


now procure, while its faculties are busied in the pursuit of that 


earthly ‘ gold which perisheth.’ 
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Business stationed Walter at the South; and thither, in a few 
years, he bore his lovely bride, who won all hearts by her gentle- 
ness. On the deaths of their parents, a large fortune fell to the 
pair. Then, Mr. and Mrs. Carey, (it is proper that we should 
give their true names,) took a spacious and elegant mansion in 
the city of Baton Rouge. Every luxury that taste could suggest, 
and wealth procure, was sought to make their home more attrac- 
tive. In this splendid mansion, hospitality gained from its ele- 
gance an additional charm. ‘To their board, the stranger who 
could produce the slightest claim, was warmly welcomed. There 
met daily, the courteous and polished Southerner, the more re- 
served and cautious, but intellectual and strong-charactered 
Northerner ; the man of literature and science ; the poet and the 
artist ; the soft, graceful, sprightly, dark-eyed daughter of the 
South, and her lovely sister of the North ;— elegance, intellect, 
beauty, brought their charms to feasts to which one would have 
said the Genii of Aladdin’s lamp must have acted servitors. How 
like a fairy tale, life seems to go by, with a few favored mortals ! 
For some, it brings only care, and struggles, and toils. Plain, 
prosaical and thorny, is the path they tread, few flowers to pluck 
upon it. Others may quaff nectar from every cup within their 
reach, and repose upon rose-leaves till the Sybarites complain at 
length, if one be tumbled under them. 

Wise men may preach the contrary, but they never will be 
believed ; for we do know that circumstances have a great effect 
upon our happiness. And ought not Mr. and Mrs. Carey to call 
themselves happy ? A beautiful home,— we know how luxurious 
a true Southern home is,— the large, elegant house buried in a 
profusion of graceful shrubbery, whose rich excess of life it 
seems nothing could destroy, and which, if for a few days, unkind 
frosts should chill, will struggle out in the most warm sunbeams, 
and offer bright and beautiful flowers again. Then, the long 
piazzas running all around the house, and the marble hall, in the 
centre of which, a graceful fountain plays —and obedient ser- 
vants, ready to minister to your slightest want—and any one 
who has lived at the South knows what delightful servants 
those old family slaves are. Love, bright and pure, still bound 


them in its golden chain. It was happiness to each to see the 
8 
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other so respected and loved, and as they moved through their 
elegant saloons, evening after evening, to see the joy that lit up 
the bright young faces around them, while the older and graver 
found more quiet enjoyment in conversation with those of kindred 
tastes, and felt that their home was @ sunny spot to many beside 
themselves ; that to many they were dear, and that none har- 
bored for them an unkind thought. ‘Sans Sonci” a friend 
called the elegant mansion one day, and Sans Sonci was the 
name it ever after deservedly bore. We know that hearts will 
ache in splendid rooms, but how few can resist the magic influ- 
ence of sympathy and kindness? Not only was Mr. Carey’s 
house open to his friends, but his purse also. And many blessed 
him. And so, his stream of life that had bubbled up in a rocky 
and barren wilderness, and flowed on for atime through a cheer- 
less waste, rolling always onward through fairer, more smiling and 
sunny scenes, now glided on with scarce a ripple, through the 
most beautiful landscape. Flowers floated on its bosom, and the 
sweet songs of loving and joyous hearts accompanied it on its 
way. Will the country through which it flows, be always sunny, 
carefully cultivated, with smiling landscapes? When it has 
passed through these, will it not come to rough, rude nature 
again? Are there no more wildernesses, to traverse? May 
there be no precipices over whieh to fall ? 

One daughter, entwined the love of the parents more closely. 
She bore now, on her sweet brow, the blossoms of seventeen. 
She had the graceful, languid movements of the South, united 
with that sprightliness of manner which makes the lovely Creole 
so charming. Yet she.was a creature born for dependence and 
Jove. From her cradle, every wish, every want had been antici- 
pated by her doting parents. She had been accustomed to lean 
upon them, until their support became necessary. Many South- 
ern ladies surprise us, who expect from them, so reared, nothing 
but weak helplessness, by their energy and ability in the manage- 
ment of their servants and their estates. But Frances was one 
of those creatures whom you could no more imagine could sup- 
port itself alone, than could the beautiful, green vines, that twine 
so gracefully with loving arms round the majestic trees of her 
Southern forests. And yet, you felt it was not from weakness, 
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for in that face, in those eyes, you could read a deep, strong soul. 
With what depth of untold love those parents were loved, many a 
movement told. But, with all this graceful and winning depend: 
ence, now and then there were gleams of a spirit within, which 
you felt the hour and the circumstance could rouse. But, now, 
she moved through her father’s halls, the admiration of all eyes, 
the worship of many hearts. ‘She danced,’ said her lovers, 
‘and one beheld one of the Graces. She sang, and one 
imagined St. Cecelia before them. She spoke, and wisdom 
seemed caught, and chained by the Graces.” This glowing style 
came not we may be sure, from our more temperate Northerners. 
Suffice it, that she was lovely, and that when she was by, ‘ Sans 
Sonci’ was more deserving of its name than ever. 

But alas! can there never be one long day of unclouded sun 
shine ? Isthere no happy valley into which trouble and anxiety, 
harsh and unbidden guests, may not intrude ? Even into the beau- 
tiful ‘ Sans Sonci’ they come, and it deserved its name no more. 

The immense expenditure of Mr. Carey could not be support 
ed even by his ample fortune. For years, he had been encroach- 
ing upon the principal, and it was now quite exhausted. He had 
seen it, his rain stealing gradually upon him, but he shut his 
eyes. He had not the fortitude to deny his deat ones the luxu 
ries of the life they so enjoyed. He did not think how joyfully 
they would make any sacrifice for him; he only felt the impossr 
bility on his part of requiring such of them. Ah! how few of the 
children of poverty bore about so heavy and aching a heart as 
he! He could have envied his black Scipio, who felt no anxiety 
for the morrow. His brain might be shallow, but it was free 
from troubling thoughts. They who looked at the splendid man- 
sion could not have dreamed of the heaviness of heart of its occu- 
pant. ‘The world called him supremely happy, yet was he most 
miserable. And in addition to internal suffering, was the necessi- 
ty of concealing it from the loving eyes, that watched him so 
closely. Everywhere he turned, he saw only wretchedness. In 
his counting-room, he could turn his eyes not for a moment from 
his impending ruin that must soon be revealed ; in his home, he 
could not forget it, but was reminded at every turn, when he saw 
the luxuries that must soon be relinquished, when he saw the 
smiling faces that would soon be clouded. 
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After coming into possession of his father’s property, he had 
given up his profession of engineering, since it withdrew him so 
much from his family, and entered into mercantile life. From an 
enterprise in which he wished to embark, he felt sure of reaping 
immense profits, which would postpone the disclosure of the state 
of his affairs for a long time, and perhaps—for the despairing 
man clung to the smallest straw of hope — renewed success might 
make it unnecessary. But for this, funds were necessary. He 
had friends who could have loaned him the sum, but to ask them 
for this, would have given cause to suspect his real condition. 
There was another way. He could forge the name of a distin- 
guished merchant. Before the notes become due, he would 
have received the immense sums he expected. The fact would 
never be known, no one would suffer, and all would be happy. 
Pity the wretched man, who in his lonely room, haunted so long 
by the ghosts of all terrible thoughts, has at length a vision of 
hope, pointing out a way of escape to freedom and happiness. It 
is easy to blame, easy to condemn our erring brother, while our- 
selves sit untempted as judges. It is easy too, to sin; the human 
heart is a weak and sensitive thing. The sternest and most im- 
movable is not always the most noble and generous. Tempta- 
tion comes. At first— the ear refuses to listen to her honied 
words, but they fall so sweetly upon it, it cannot be entirely deaf 
to them, till at last, all the bulwarks conscience and principle have 
raised, fall, and the citadel is taken. We might describe the 
power of evil thought, in the words of Scott— 


‘ Like the bat of Indian brakes, 
Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And, soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
She draws the life-blood from the vein.’’ 


There is a deep meaning in the fancy of the German story, that 
the devil is unable to cross the threshold, however great be his 
desire to visit the occupant of the apartment, until the mystic 
sign that bars his entrance, has been removed. We must blame, 
severely blame our suffering friend, who suffered himself to com 
mit evil, in the hope that.good might come. We have lost our 
respect for him, yet we must pity him, for ‘ to err is human.’ 
[CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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ARTICLE VI. 


MORAL GUILT. 


BY REV. 0. W. BACON. 


Tuts loved name will no longer appear in our columns, ex- 
cepting in connection with extracts from his writings. He was 
one of our ablest and most devoted correspondents. We have 
seldom found a warmer friend. Luckily for humanity he has left 
some of his writings in a convenient form for reference. In visit- 
ing him at his hospitable home in Brewster, he very generously 
placed at our disposal some valuable sermons; one of which is 
before us." We feel that we could not do better than to give a 
slight extract from this valuable production. When we call to 
mind his devotedness to the great work of Prison-Reform, we do 
indeed miss him from our numerous circle of friends. He is 
gone, but we can say of him, ‘ he being dead, yet speaketh.’ 

‘If the criminal was as morally culpable as he is generally sup- 
posed to be, we are bound by all that is good and holy to forgive 
him — to help him out of his misfortunes — restore him from his 
fallen state, and bring him back to society and usefulness; an 
individual cannot be guilty of a crime, however dark and heinous 
it may be, but what he is a subject of mercy and sympathy ; and 
the greater his offence, the more strenuous should be the efforts 
put forth for his redemption. O that this truth would be realized 
—that men would know, that the most rebellious and hardened 
prodigal, was but a subject of prayer and Christian effort. 

But we are to look at the gustlt of the prisoner in a favorable 
light, and not magnify his faults, and heap upon him unjust crimi- 
nations. I am no apologist for sin, but, I am far from supposing 
that the whole of our criminals are so morally culpable for their 
offences as we are wont to pronounce them. I assert that 
community is unjust in its executions, and unequal in its laws, so 
far as they bear upon the punishment of the offender. The 


* A Sermon on Crime and the Power of Moral Suasion, in the Reform of 
the Criminal. By Oris Wuitney Bacon. 
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criminality of an act is always to be determined by the motive ; 
and could we read the motive in the heart of an erring brother, 
as God readeth it, I believe we should draw the mantle of charity 
over his imperfections, and labor for his reformation. Early 
education and influences beyond our control, make us what we 
are in life and mould our characters for evil or for good; for 
happiness or for misery ; and this should ever bear in our decis- 
ions with reference to the amount of punishment which should be 
inflicted for the violation of the law. But society in its present 
organization is founded upon a capital error, in its administration 
of justice. We appeal in the pride of freemen, to the tribunal of 
our country, as the unerring standard of right, and from it we 
seek an impartial verdict. But who does not know that rank and 
wealth has bribed the judge upon his seat — deceived the jury — 
cleared the guilty, and taken the innocent man who never dreamt 
of wrong, and hung him up between the heavens and the earth, 
exposed to the execrations of a blood-thirsty mob. I would not 
revolutionize our government, or question the sincerity, or speak 
in diminutive terms of the wisdom of our fathers, who moulded 
our present system of government; yet, I can but wish, that, that 
spirit of retaliation which seems incorporated into its elements, 
was torn from the statute book. It must be obvious to every 
observer, that our penal laws, toa great extent, breathe a spirit 
of revenge. If an individual is guilty of a crime, we add another 
to the black catalogue of sins, to punish him. If I am guilty of 
murder, has another person a right to take my life? Most cer- 
tainly not, all will say. Then, if individuals have not this right, 
neither have governments. Do you say that it is the law of the 
land? Who made the laws? Individuals, who dared not take 
the responsibility upon themselves assembled together, and 
declared by their vote, that, what would be wrong in an indi- 
vidual, becomes right in nations, thereby transforming vice into 
virtue ; and personal liability is exchanged for that of govern- 
ments — virtually saying, that crime ceases to be so, when the 
majority are disposed to do wrong. But this is a dangerous senti- 
ment, and as false as it is blighting to the safety of community ; 
for who does not know, that the masses, in all ages of the world, 
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have been carried by whirlwind and storm; and that, under the 
blinding influence of excitement, dogmas the most inconsistent 
and false, have taken hold of the vitals of community, and have 
brought a harvest of disease and death upon the world. The 
majority have ever been unstable as the waves of the sea, blown 
this way and that by the popular breezes, regardless of principle 
and honesty. And it is this mania of the public mind, which has 
given birth to those fluctuations and changes,.which stand out 
upon the archives of history, and spread the mantle of darkness 
over the past. It was this that kindled the fires of the revolu- 
tion in France — burnt her Bibles, and buried her beneath the 
stagnant pools of infidelity. ‘This has built the guillotine of the old 
world, and having immolated its victims there, it has come to the 
shores of America’s verdant soil, and by the side of the cross, erect- 
ed its gibbet, where the God of Heaven is called upon by the minis- 
ters of his grace to stay the hands of a Christian people, dyed in 
the blood of one of its subjects. That many of our laws breathe a 
spirit of inequality, is morally certain. Look, for instance, at the 
penalty attending theft. I will suppose an instance, which is no 
fancy sketch, but which is of every day occurrence in our popu- 
lous towns and cities. There is a fatherless boy thrown upon the 
cold charities of a colder world. A mother and tender sisters 
bound to his heart by a cord that is only strengthened by poverty, 
in the midst of a heartless multitude, are dependent upon him for 
support. This parent is thrown upon a bed of sickness, destitute 
of a solitary comfort of life ; and her dutiful boy has no means of 
honestly obtaining any. He goes out into the street ; frowns and 
sneers assail him on every side; he yields to temptation — takes 
but a trifle from the abundance of his neighbor, and hastens to 
the relief of his sick mother. Just as she is receiving nourish- 
ment from the cordial which her son has brought, he is arrested 
by what is termed an officer of justice and unceremoniously thrust 
into prison, while his mother dics of a broken heart. His sisters 
yield, in an evil hour to the siren song of the monster which 
preys upon virtue and purity ; aud he cannot say in his dismal 
cell to the followers of the lowly Nazarene —‘ I was in prison 


and ye came unto me.’’— For, for him the Christian world have 
no sympathy.’ 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE BATTLE OF CHANGE. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL. D. 


Great thoughts are heaving in the world’s wide breast ; 
The time is laboring with a mighty birth ; 
The old ideas fall. 
Men wander up and down in wild intent ; 
A sense of change preparing for the Earth 
Broods over all. 
There lies a gloom on all things under heaven — 
A gloom portentous to the quiet men, 
Who see no joy in being driven 
Ooward from change, ever to change again ; 
Who never walk but on the beaten ways, 
And love the breath of yesterdays— * 
Men who would rather sit and sleep 
Where sunbeams through the ivies creep, 
Each at his door-post all alone, 
Heedless of near or distant wars, 
Than wake and listen to the moan 
Of storm-vexed forests, nodding to the stars — 
Or hear, far off, the melancholy roar 


Of billows, white with wrath, battling against the shore. 


II. 
Deep on their troubled souls the shadow lies ; 
And in that shadow come and go, 
While fitful lightnings write upon the skies, 
And mystic voices chant the coming woe, 
Titanic phantoms swathed in mist and flame — 
The mighty shapes of things without a name, 
Mingling with forms more palpably defined, 
That whirl and dance hike leaves upon the wind ; ~ 
Then, marshalling in long array their hosts, 
Rush forth to battle in a cloud-like land, 
Thick phalanxed on those far aerial coasts, 
As swarm the locusts plaguing Samarcand. 
Oh who would hive, they cry, in time like this! 
A time of conflict fierce, and trouble strange ; 
* When old and new, over a dark abyss, 
Fight the great battle of relentless change * 
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And still before their eyes discrowned kings, 
Desolate chiefs, and aged priests forlorn, 

Flit by — confused — with all incongruous things, 

Swooping in rise and fall on ponderous wings — 

While here and there, amid a golden light, | ’ 
Angelic faces, sweet as Summer morn, 

Which gleam an instant ere extinguished quite, 

Or change to stony skulls, or spectres livid white. 


Ill. 


But not to me—oh! not to me appear 
Eternal gloom. I see a brighter sky, 
I feel the healthful motion of the sphere ; 
And lying down upon the grass, I hear 
Far, far away, yet drawing near, 
A low, sweet sound of ringing melody ; 
I see the swift-winged arrows fly ; 
I see the battle and the combatants ; 
I know the cause for which their weapons flash ; 
I hear the martial music and the chants, 
The shock of hosts, the armor clash, 
As thought meets thought; but far beyond I see, 
Adown the abysses of the Time to be, 
The well-won victory of the Right ; 
The laying down of useless swords and spears ; 
The reconcilement ardently desired 
Of Universal Traut and Micut — 
Whose long estrangement, filling earth with tears, 
Gave every manly heart, divinely fired 
A lingering love, a hope inspired, 
To reconcile them, never more to sunder, 
Far, far away above the rumbling thunder, 
I see the splendor of another day ; 
Ever since infant time began, 
There has been darkness over man : 
It rolls and shrivels up! It melts away ! — People’s Journal. 








FarRM-ScHOOL IN ENGLAND. — Prince Albert has consented 
to lay the first stone of the new farm-school for criminal and 
vagrant boys, which the Philanthropic Society are now establish- 
ing at Potter’s-bar, near Barnet. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


TREASON. 


NO. I. 


» TREASON, in an extensive sense, means infidelity by an inferior 
towards his superior. In a sense more limited it is applied to 
certain offences against the government of a nation, and in Eng- 
land, and most other monarchial governments, to certain offences 
against the person of the King, or supreme head of the govern- 
ment, his family, or certain of his officers. By the Constitution 
of the United States it is provided, that, ‘Treason against the 
United States shall consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid or comfort.’ The 
law of Massachusetts defines the crime of treason against the Com- 
monwealth in the same words. Under the laws of Congress, and 
of each State in the Union, excepting Rhode Island, until very 
lately, this crime is punishable with death. This penalty never 
has, for this crime, been inflicted by the government of the United 
States, since the adoption of the Constitution in 1789, nor by the 
government of Massachusetts since the Constitution of 1780. 
‘There have been convictions of treason in the courts of the United 
States, and of Massachusetts, but no executions followed. In 
Massachusetts, at the time of the Shays rebellion, there were six- 
teen persons convicted of this crime; but none since that time. 
In England, in the earliest time, treason, if not punished on the 
instant, as in the case of a vanquished rebel, was redeemable by 
forfeitures. Afterwards it came to be understood, that such 
crimes were not clergyable at common law. Shakspeare notes 
the distinction between capital treason and treason not capital,— 


‘ I do arrest thee of capital treason.’ 


We have said that offences of this nature were capable of pe- 
cuniary compensation in very ancient times. If the criminal was 
poor he lost his life without redemption ; but if he could command 
a few pounds in money, his sentence might be commuted for the 
price at which the King’s life was valued ; or in after times, if he 
objected to, or was incapable of the payment, he might demand 
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the triple ordeal. And about the same time, an ordinance was 
made which allowed the accused either the ordeal, or the amplest 
compurgation upon oath. Then came the law of Canute, by 
which the party was condemned to die, unless he should endure the 
triple ordeal; and thus matters stood till the reign of William the 
Conqueror, who introduced the proceeding by duel in criminal 
trials. The punishment awarded by the laws of England, from 
the time of Edward until a very late period, was too shocking and 
barbarous to be described in all its horrid details. It was first in- 
flicted upon Prince David, in 1283, and continued to be a part of 
the law of treason for about five hundred years from that date. 
This law in regard to the punishment of treason, was thus suffered 
to remain, as if to warn mankind how easily the most execrable 
practices may be introduced, and with what difficulty a country 
is purified from their debasing influence. The abolition of those 
parts of the punishment which were peculiarly barbarous, re- 
quired the powerful reasoning, the eloquence, the popularity, the 
personal influence of a Romitiy. The British nation is indebted 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, for other highly important ameliorations of 
their criminal code, as well as for his unwearied efforts for fur- 
ther reforms ; which, although not attended with complete success 
in his day, have, in part, since been attained, and are yet to be 
accomplished through influence of his example, and the strenuous 
and persevering efforts of those who emulate his virtues. John 
Howard accomplished little during his life towards the improve- 
ment of prisons, and the amelioration of the condition of the pris- 
oner, to be compared with what has since been done under the 
mighty example of his character and labors. Thus, the good we 
do dies not with us, but produces its fruits long after the silent 
grave has received our bodies. The burning of women for treason, 
was abolished about 1788; and in 1814, some of the more bar- 
barous requirements of the law, in the punishment of treason, 
when committed by men, were repealed. The good sense of the 
Legislature of that country, it is to be hoped, will soon follow up 
these remissions and erase from their statute book, not only all 
the barbarous accompaniments of the punishment of death, but 
also, in all cases, the savage penalty itself. It is impossible that 
the practice of committing an outrage upon the body of a criminal, 
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after life has departed, can any longer be sustained in a civilized 
community. The inefficiency of the penalty of death, to prevent 
treasonable practices, is fully proved by the History of England, 
for the last six hundred years. How many precious lives have 
been sacrificed upon the block, and how frequently has the crime 
for which this bloody punishment has been inflicted, recurred ! 
Does the history of any other country, record so many cruel 
and barbarous executions for this crime, and such frequent recur- 
rence and prevalence of the very offence professed to be repressed 
by these terrible executions! G. T. 





ARTICLE IX. 


A GOOD MAN. 


TuE following incident is such a one as will call forth the admi- 
ration of all. It occurred in New York, and the gentleman who 
appears to so much advantage in it, is well known in Wall street. 
We commend it to the careful perusal of some of our State street 
money-dealers : — 

Mr. W. is an Englishman and a Quaker. He has realized a 
handsome fortune in business, and has now retired, spends yearly 
his whole income in benevolent objects, and his merit is not les- 
sened by the quiet and unobtrusive manner in which he effects his 
purposes. Some years since, a young gentleman came from Eng- 
land to New York for the purpose of going into business; the 
same line of business in which Mr. W. then was. 

The young Englishman brought letters of introduction to Mr. 
W., who immediately gave him all the assistance and counsel he 
needed to render his success in business sure. After he bad been 
in business some time, the young gentleman, who was a Quaker 
also, had occasion to remit funds to the amount of $4,000 or 
$5,000 to England, and seeing a bill of exchange for about the 
sum advertised, he went to Mr. W. and asked him if it was good. 
He told him at once it was so, and the young merchant purchased 
it and sent it to England. But, when it arrived there it was not 
accepted, and the loss fell of course upon the young merchant. 
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‘George,’ said he, ‘did thee not buy a bill of Jeremiah, some 
time since ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Was the bill accepted ?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

‘ George, did thee buy that bill at my recommendation ?’ 

‘I asked thee about it.’ 

‘ Would thee have bought, had I not told thee it was good?’ 

*No; I don’t think I should.’ _ 

‘ Well, George, I want thee to give me that bill.’ 

The young man gave him the bill. He went to his own store, 
calculated the amount of exchange when the bill was drawn, ad- 
ded interest up to date, and drew his check for the whole amount, 
which he sent to his young friend’s store. The bill remains to 
this day unsatisfied by the drawer. Occasional instances of this 
kind, and an unvarying practice of truly Christian virtues, have 
placed the Socicty of Friends among our most respectable citizens. 





ARTICLE X. 


TENEMENTS FOR THE POOR. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that more than three-quarters of the 
deaths that have occurred in Boston, from cholera, have been 
among the foreign population. It will also be found, that a large 
proportion of crimes occur among this portion of our population. 
The latter grows partly from the ignorance of this class, of our laws 
and institutions. But, another cause, is that of poor tenements. 
There is no cause so prolific of disease and crime, as crowded 
rooms, and poorly-ventilated apartments. Again, and again, 
have we called public attention to this fact. Something must be 
done. It has even been shown that the capitalist could make a 
good investment by the erection of cheap tenements. We are 
glad to find the press speaking out on this subject. Before us, is 
a condensed article, from that excellent paper, the Rambler: — 
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‘ All the causes which have produced these results may not be 
known, perhaps ; ; but several of them are doubtless the following: 

First, — owing to the high price of rents, that class of persons 
could not pay for the use of good houses and airy rooms. Conse- 
quently, they procured cellars in and near Broad Street, at a 
cheap rate, as the owners and occupants of those'stores had no 
use for them when the Irish first sought them. ‘Then, as those 
persons multiplied in that section, persons who were not fond of 
such neighbors moved away, and the result was that the landlords 
generally, in that neighborhood, were glad to reot, first their cel- 
lars, and then other parts of their buildings, till the Irish had 
nearly sole possession of that part of the city, and the cellars, gar- 
rets, and every corner and hole, were crowded to suffocation with 
immigrants. ‘Then, the want of pure air in the sleeping-rooms 
especially was a direct means of impairing health and inviting se- 
rious diseases. 

Secondly,— from the habits of the persons, and the crowded 
manner in which they lived, there must be, of necessity, a great 
amount of filth ; this, of course, would have a direct tendency to 
breed disease. 

Thirdly,— from the poverty of these persons, they could not 
afford to purchase wholesome food ; they, therefore, have been in 
the habit of buying poor meat and ‘hat which had been injured, 
and partially decayed vegetables and fruits. Aud from such food, 
especially at this season of the year, nothing less than the chol- 
era could be expected, if it could be induced anywhere. 

Fourthly,—the fact that multitudes of these people lived in cel- 
lars, where the dampness of itself, without taking into the account 
the other causes, is enough to destroy human life by wholesale. 
Can any one, then, wonder that the cholera there finds its princi- 
pal food ? 

But, the city authorities are waking up to this business, and 
the City Marshal is now taking measures to prevent these cellars 
from being occupied as dwellings, It will be a difficalt task to ef- 
fect this change, as there are no suitable buildings for the poor; 
that is, none that come within the reach of their means. But 
many of them can go into the country, and that is what they ought 
to do, for their own good as well as the benetit of the city. And 
some other arrangements must be made to provide suitable tene- 
ments in the outskirts of the city, which may be cheap and 
healthy. If capitalists will not do this, the city must, on a princi- 
ple of self-interest, if for nothing else; for the Irish must not be 
allowed to crowd in together as they have done for thirty years 

ast. It is just about that time since an intimate friend of ours, a 
lady, called in company with a physician to see a sick woman in 
a cellar in Broad Street. When they arrived, the sick woman, 
who occupied one corner, was dead, but another, whose family 
occupied a second corner, was sick ; there was alsd a family in 
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each of the other corners of the room, and in one of them sat five 
or six great Irishmen, smoking their pipes. Our friend asked 
the sick woman how she made out in her illness. 

**T should do very well,’ said she pointing with her fingers, 
‘* if it were not for the family ia that corner, and they keep board- 
ers.” 

This story has often been told, and many may suppose it was 
made up for a joke ; but it was a fact. And if there were four 
families, and one of them keeping boarders, in one room, thirty 
years since, how many must have, been stowed in a room, of late, 
when all the ‘‘ Emerald Isle’? has been on a move this way ! 
These filth-holes and cholera-breeders should all be cleared out, 
now the work is begun.’ 





ARTICLE XI. 


MR. MEAGHER’S SPEECH. 


Tue speech of the young Irish tribune, Meagher, at his trial 
for treason in Ireland will pass into elocutionary school-books 
by the side of the impassioned effusions of Emmet and Phillips. 
Mr. M. said he did not rise to retract any thing he had ever 
spoken, or to crave with lying lips the life he consecrated to the 
liberties of his country : 

‘ Far from it,’ he continued. ‘ Even here, where the thief, the 
libertine, and the murderer, have left their foot-prints in the dust 
—here, on this spot, where the shadows of death surround me, 
and from which I see my early grave in an unconsecrated soil, is 
opened to receive me — even here, encircled by those terrors, the 
hope which beckoned me on to embark upon the perilous sea upon 
which I have been wrecked, still consoles, animates, enraptures 
me. No, Ido not despair of my poor old country. I do not 
despair of her peace, her liberty, her glory. For that country I 
can do no more than bid her hope. To lift up this isle, to make 
her a benefactor to humanity, instead of being what she is — the 
meanest beggar in the world — to restore her ancient constitution 
and her native powers — this has been my ambition, and this am- 
bition has been my crime. Judged by the law of England, I 
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know that this crime entails upon me the penalty of death, but 
the history of Ireland explains this crime and justifies it. Judged 
by that history I am no criminal; you (turning and addressing 
Mr. M’Manus) are no criminal; you (turning again to Mr. 
O’Donoghue,) are no criminal; and we deserve no punishment. 
Judged by that history, the treason of which I stand convicted 
loses all its guilt, has been sanctified as a duty, and will be en- 
nobled as a sacrifice. : 

With these sentiments I await the sentence of the Court. Hav- 
ing done what I conceive to be my duty — having spoken now, as 
I did on every occasion during my short career, what I felt to be 
the truth —I bid farewell to the country of my birth, of my pas- 
sion, of my death — the country whose misfortunes have invoked 
my sympathies, whose factions] have sought to quell, whose in- 
tellect I have prompted to lofty aims, whose freedom has been my 
fatal dream. To that country I now offer, as a pledge of the love 
I bore her, and a proof of the sincerity with which I thought, and 
spoke, and struggled for her freedom, the life of a young heart, 
and with that life all the hopes, the honors, the endearments of a 
happy and an honorable home. Pronounce, then, my lords, the 
sentence the law directs, and I shall be prepared to hear it —I 
trust I shall be prepared to meet its execution. I hope I shall 
be able, with a light heart and a clear conscience, to appear be- 
fore a higher tribunal—a tribunal where a Judge of infinite 
goodness as well as of infinite justice will preside, and where, my 
lords, many, many of the judgments of this world will be re- 
versed.’ 





Surcrpes In France. — According to the official returns, of 
which a summary is given in the Paris correspondence of the In- 
telligencer, the suicides in France, in the year 1843, were three 
thousand and twenty, one hundred and fifty more than in 1842 ; 
one fifth of them belong to the Department of the Seine ; in the 
whole, a hundred men to twenty-four females ; five hundred and 
thirty from sixty to eighty years of age ; fifteen children below 
sixteen ; the proportion for the months of May, June, and July, 
considerably the highest. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


MRS. ELIZA GARNAUT. 


Ir is hard to comply with your request for some further notice 
of the character of Mrs. Garnaut. Those of us who knew her 
feel it impossible to tell her worth, while the words which to us 
are tame and halting, will be read by strangers as the usual exag- 
geration of an obituary. I knew her long and intimately, and, 
although it has been my lotto know many rare and devoted men 
and women, can truthfully say, the sight of her daily life has en- 
larged my idea of the reach of human virtue. [am indebted to her 
for a new lesson of practical Christianity, and read now the in- 
stances of singular heroism and disinterestedness with anointed 
eyes. 

Mrs. Garnaut was the second daughter of John and Ann Jones, 
and born at Swansea, Wales, on the 8th day of April, 1810. 
While she was at school near Bath, her parents died, leaving to 
her care an elder sister, then sinking in consumption, and a broth- 
er and three sisters younger than herself. ‘To these she was fath- 
er, mother, brother and sister, watching over their interests and 
devoted to their welfare till years separated them to various for- 
tunes. Subsequently she married Richard Garnaut, the son of a 
French emigrant, a mechanic of great taste and ability. They 
came immediately to America, and finally settled in Boston, 
where not three years after her marriage, she Jost her husband 
and eldest child. Left alone with her infant, in a strange land, 
without means, and with very few friends, she manifested the 
same energy and trustfulness, the same putting aside of all re- 
gard for her own comfort and profit, which made her last years 
so efficient and beautiful. After an interval, she connected her- 
self with the Moral Reform Society of Boston, and labored in its 
cause for many years; and when worn out by the varied efforts 
which her restless benevolence added to the care and confinement 
of the office she held, became Matron of the Home, established 
in Albany street, for the shelter of orphan and destitute children. 


Exhausted by watching over the two infants of a woman who had 
9 
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died of the cholera, with no hope of saving them, but with all the 
tenderness of a mother’s love, she fell herself a victim to the 
disease, on Monday, the 3d of September, aged thirty-nine years. 

This is the outline of a long life, crowded into few years, whose 
every day was filled with more acts of love and service to others, 
than most of even the devotedly benevolent are able or privi- 
leged to do in years. 

The Societies with which she was connected were devoted to 
special objects; not so her heart. Her ceaseless activity made 
light of cares, which were enough for the whole strength and the 
whole twelve hours of others ; and found leisure to seek out and 
relievevall kinds of distress. Hers was practical doing of good, 
and no service was too humble for her to perform. Children left 
in cellars by drunken parents, and brought to her so loathsome and 
diseased that other benevolent institutions, though rich in muni- 
cipal bounty, refused to take them in, she received ; not to give 
them to domestics, (she had none,) but to wash, tend, cure and 
serve herself. Women and young persons for whom John Augus- 
tus could find no shelter elsewhere, he carried without a doubt to 
her; and in those many cases where a woman’s influence and aid 
are indispensable, Mrs. Garnaut was his adviser and companion. 
To the forsaken victim of seduction or temptation, she has again 
and again given up her own room and bed, hoping that, if under 
her eye, she could strengthen their faltering resolution, and give 
them back to reconciled families. Again and again deceived, 
she has gone on with loving patience, and been rewarded at last 
with abundant success. Women ruined by love of drink, and 
passing almost all their time in the House of Correction, fled to 
her for refuge from themselves ; and lived usefully and virtuously 
after struggles and falls which would have tired out any heart and 
any faith but hers. In hundreds of towns are little ones, whom 
her exertions have saved from utter neglect or the worse influ- 
ence of abandoned parents, and provided with homes and instruc- 
tion. Insane girls, for whom she has found one shelter after 
another, from which morbid suspicions would drive them, always 
came back to her and rested content while under her roof. The 
morning after her death it was pitiful to witness the bitter grief of 
homeless and friendless persons, gathered by the news, who felt 
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that they had lost both parent and friend. She died watching 
over what all saw were the death-beds of children, from which so 
many fled, whose parents she had never seen; and in this, her 
death was the exact type of a life given, so much of it, to those 
who from vice or extreme youth, could not repay her even with 
gratitude. 

A young woman, she put aside all thoughts of insult, or danger 
to herself, in reaching any she sought to save. Strong in a good 
purpose, she entered fearlessly, alone, the most abandoned haunts 
of vice, ventured on shipboard at night, to snatch a victim from 
certain ruin, and, plain in speech, feared neither station nor 
wealth in her rebuke. 

Wherever Mrs, Garnaut was, might be said to be the vanguard 
of benevolent effort. Was her society devoted to children, still 
she could not shut her door to want, even in adults. The emi- 
grant who had neither acquaintances nor work, the criminal who 
needed aid, the fugitive slave, the sick woman, were all sheltered, 
or visited, or provided for. Many years of devoted labor had 
made her known to a large circle of friendless beings, and in 
every new trouble they fled to her. While engaged in Moral Re- 
form, she did as much for the intemperate, and gave her nights to 
sick chambers, where, save her unwearied love, none but the phy- 
sician ever entered. Before the most loathsome disease, in the 
presence of the most resolute vice, neither her faith nor her love 
ever faltered. When others thought they had done enough, and 
gave up, she still persevered, forgiving seventy times seven; and 
the poor wanderer seemed to feel that there was one heart that 
would never be closed against her, and in every passing hour of 
virtuous resolution, sought her, with full assurance of sympathy 
and aid, like a child who knows a mother’s heart will never cease 
to hope. Much doubtless was owing to the fascination of a manner, 
recognized by every one who came within its influence. It was 
the fitting expression of a heart overflowing with love for every 
human being. 

Her own means, the little presents to her child, the compensa- 
tion paid her, were used to enable the Institution she controlled 
to go on; and they were given away as freely as the funds spe- 
cially committed to her for distribution. She never looked upon 
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any thing as her own. Dr. Follen has made a beautiful use of 
the sculpture of St. Martin sharing his cloak with a beggar. The 
emigrant, the intemperate woman just reformed, both too poorly 
clad to get places, the sick girl without friends or means, for whom 
this loving stranger has taken the shawl from her own shoulders, 
the shoes from her own feet, could have pointed to a daily prac- 
tice of the same love. 

Her life was cheered with some testimonies of gratitude, and a 
thousand histories of touching interest lie buried in her grave. 
She was a child to the last inher undoubting faith, in her entire 
unconsciousness of her own peculiar traits, and in the joyousness 
of her spirits. But though a child in her love and her unselfish- 
ness, she was profoundly alive to all the great questions of reform 
and social improvement. Taken early from school, life had been 
her only education, and with no leisure for books, she had learned 
through her affections ; and here, as our wisest statesman has said, 
‘the heart was the best logician.’ She saw the right with the 
unerring intuition of a good heart. Neither sect, class, color or 
country affected her feeling. In education, social reorganization, 
anti-slavery, the amelioration of punishments, the advancement of 
woman, she took a deep and intelligent interest, and felt how 
slight was the effect of all her toil on evils which grew from false 
principles. She had good intellectual ability, sound practical 
sense, rare judgment, sagacity that few could deceive, that prob- 
ed every case, and did, what she did, intelligently. 

Bereaved in so many of her relations, separated from her kin- 
dred, constantly in the presence of so much sickness and want, 
she was yet always young, the sunshine of any circle, enjoying 
life intensely, happy under all circumstances, full of health, her 
day perpetual gladness, as if the pathway had been as full of 
heaven as the heart that trod it. 

We say of some, and very truly, that theirs is a Christian life ; 
but it is very rare that, as in this case, the traits of any one are 
so unalloyed as actually to remind us of, to recall, the traits of 
the great Master. I never knew one so unconsciously penetrated 
with the thought that she ‘ came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.’ She was literally ‘ careful for nothing,’ but like Luther’s 
bird, rested all her interests on the Infinite Love, after which her 
own life and spirit were so closely copied. 
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The marked peculiarity of her charaéter was this entire giving 
up of herself to others, and the beauty of her perfect unconscious- 
ness of it. We see many unselfish, many disinterested, many 
devoted persons. But neither word, nor all combined, at all de- 
scribe Mrs. Garnaut. What others do with effort, or, at most, 
from a sense of duty, in her seemed nature. Yet not the heed- 
less generosity of childhood or sentiment, but the harmonious 
working of a nature which existed only to serve others as natural- 
ly as a tree grows. So utterly unconscious was she of this active 
and unceasing devoteditess, that she neither seemed to think her- 
self different from others, or to deem they ought to leave the 
usual way of the world to be like her. 

She had that rare union, great tenderness and great firmness of 
character. Though her heart bled at the sight of wo, she yet 
faced and alleviated sufferings of the most horrid description with 
a spirit full of courage and hope. . 

She died, worn out, doing all her kind heart dictated, and all 
the wretched needed, but more than one person’s strength, or the 
means placed in her hands were sufficient for. She felt she had 
herself still to give, and died in the sacrifice. All this so feebly 
described, was the work of one young woman, left in a strange 
land, without means and without friends. Those who knew her 
have the joy of remembering that they did not entertain this 
angel unawares. Her death practically breaks up the Society 
she served. The Institution, unspeakably useful, will be contin- 
ued, but the motherly love, the tenderness, the readiness for every 
toil, the sympathy for all wo, the preéminent ability, working 
wonders with nothing, the heart which made the Home so beauti- 
tul to visit, as well as so variously useful, are gone. What she 
created, what nothing but her unique character sustained, dies 
with her. 

As was said of the good English Bishop,—‘ Surely the life of 
one like this ought not to be forgotten. I, who saw and heard 
so much of it, shall, I trust, never recollect it without being bet- 
ter for it. And if I can succeed in showing it so truly to the 
world that they also may be the better for it, I shall do them an 
acceptable service.’ Yours truly, 


WENDELL PHILLIPs. 
Q* 
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[The subject of the preceding sketch, which we copy from the 
Christian Register, was a thorough friend of Reform. She had 
borne her protest against a corrupt Church by separating from it ; 
and in circumstances which would have been to most a great temp- 
tation, always identified herself with the most radical and hated 


of Reformers. There is nothing exaggerated in this beautiful 
tribute of Mr. Phillips. ] 





ARTICLE XIII. 


JOSEPH AS A PRISONER. 


At a moment when he had least occasion to anticipate any re- 
verse of fortune, he was suddenly seized as a villain of the dark- 
est dye; consigned to the companionship of the king’s prisoners ; 
numbered with them. Himself the very soul of uprightness and 
honor, he did not once suspect the foul, malicious plans devised 
for his ruin, till he found himself charged with a crime involving 
the vilest ingratitude to a kind benefactor, and revealing a char- 
acter, answering well to the Saviour’s description, when, as he 
denounced woe upon the Scribes and Pharisees, he said, ‘ Ye are 
like unto whited sepulchres which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and of all unclean- 
ness.’ 

To be obliged to wear the brand of infamy, to be looked upon 
and scouted at, as one who has forfeited all claim to the privileges 
and fellowship of humanity, and yet have a soul as innocent of 
crime, as his, would be almost enough to drive an angel’s spirit to 
madness. It might well have been expected, then, that groaning 
beneath the weight of his accumulated sorrows, he would be well- 
nigh tempted to give himself up to sullen and comfortless grief. 
He was able, however, to bear the disgrace and wrong with the 
same amiable patience and mildness that had always characterized 
him. In prison, as well as every where else the winning qualities 
of his nature, found opportunities of manifestation ; and with such 
avidity and promptness were they improved, that in spite of all 
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the suspicion and distrust that must necessarily have attached to 
one in his circumstances, it was not long before he had won his 
way to the keeper’s heart; gaining his confidence so perfectly, 
that he did not hesitate to commit to his hand all the prisoners 
that were in the prison, and allow him to be-the doer of every 
thing that was done there. Of his manner of conducting himself 
toward his fellow prisoners, in this new and somewhat responsible 
relation, scarcely anything is recorded. One little incident, how- 
ever, has found its way into the narration, which affords a striking 
exhibition of the prominent trait of Joseph’s character. We re- 
fer to his manner of addressing the two officers of the king, the 
chief butler and the chief baker, on the morning after those mem- 
orable dreams, by which one was forewarned of approaching death, 
the other assured of a speedy restoration to the royal favor. 
‘Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day?’ was the inquiry, uttered 
in a tone, expressive of affectionate concern and friendly sympa- 
thy, by which he strove to drive away the look of perplexity and 
sadness that greeted him on entering their apartment. This may 
seem but natural, and to an amiable heart like his it was no more 
than nature. But with any other than such a heart, and with as 
much of personal suffering and wrong as there was to engross his 
thoughts and feelings, it would have been exceedingly unnatural. 
There is something in that simple inquiry, that makes us feel that 
he was one of the few noble spirits, who are always losing sight of 
their own sorrows in efforts to relieve others ; who are able to step 
out of the narrow circle of their own experience and interests, and 
lose themselves in a generous sympathy with human nature wher- 
ever, and in whatever form the providence of God brings them in 
contact with it. He was not only an amiable man, but he was one 
from principle. Instead of being amiable by turns according as 
he happened to feel like it or not, he evidently made it a rule to 
be amiable always; and that he might be so to feel like tt always. 
— Congregationalist. 





Jupez Coxt, of Missouri, said, the other day, in a charge to 
the grand jury, that the true principle ‘ is to spare the person, 
while you crush the crime.’ 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


O'BRIEN AND THE IRISH POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


Tue Calypso, which arrived at Portsmouth from the Pacific 
last week, spoke in lat. 5 deg. 5 min. N., and long. 25 deg. W., 
on the 9th of August, her Majesty’s brig Swift, Commander Ald- 
ham, with Smith O’Brien and his fellow-prisoners on board, 34 
days from England; all well. We have been favored by a copy 
of some verses composed by the State Prisoners — one from the 
pen of Smith O’Brien, which, if not of the best order of compo- 
sition, will at least be interesting from the circumstances under 
which they were written. Whilst bewailing the little annoyances 
to which they have been subjected on shipboard, they do so in a 
tone of apparent good humor, which shows that their spirits have 
not failed them. In perceiving the wishes expressed simply but 
not a little affectingly by the writers, for the welfare of their native 
land, one cannot but regret that men to all appearance so sincere 
should have been so misguided. The verses are as follows : — 


Lines written upon being interrupted whilst reading Lalla Rookh to my companions, by Sergeant 
Perry, Sergeant of Marines, who has been ordered to put out our lights every night at nine 
o’clock. 

Great Albion, here at midnight hour, 
Surrounded by thy guns, 

I sing the triumph of thy power 
O’er Ireland’s patriot sons. 


*T was not enough to slake thy ire 
Our limbs with chains to bind ; 
But thou must quench the living fire 

Which still illumes our mind. 


When we with poesy divine 
Strive to beguile the night, 

Fat Sergeant Perry comes at nine 
And robs us of our light. 


*T was once, to England’s tars of old, 
A pride with men to fight: 

But now their duty is— we’re told, 
‘To put the muse to flight. 


The powers of Darkness thus assai] 
Sweet Learning’s gentle joys, 

And, sleepless, we our lot bewail, 
Opprest with heat and noise. 
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Exult, proud England, o’er thy foe, 
At length he owns thy might : 
His mind its culture must forego 
While thus deprived of light. 
Written on board H. M. S. Swift, July 27th, 1849. 


Wiuuiaom S. O’Brien. 





Lines composed by the State Prisoners on board H. M. S. Swift, when locked up without light 
at nine o’clock in the evening, under such intolerable tropical heat as rendered it impossible 
for them to gotosleep This ditty was written in the dark by one of the party. 


Although it is our lot to range 
The earth’s wide surface o’er, 

Yet stil] our hearts can know no change — 
We’re Paddies evermore ! 


Place us beneath yon burning sun, 
On Afric’s arid shore ; 

Yet e’en within the torrid zone 
We're Paddies evermore ! 


Though whiskey now, and gin, and ale, 
To us be known no more ; 

Yet still our spirits never fail — 
We're Paddies evermore! 


Let beef be tough, a: d biscuit dry, 
And milkless tea outpour ; 

We ’Il shed no tear, we ‘I] heave no sigh — 
We’re Paddies evermore ! 


Though short our day, and quenched our light 
Before that day be o’er, 

Yet still our hearts can know no night — 
We're Paddies evermore ! 


Let sharks and dolphins shun the hook 
Baited from purser’s store, 

We'll catch them yet by hook or crook — 
We’re Paddies evermore ! 


Though Neptune come with tar and soap, 
Our bearded chins to score,* 

Still with this shaver we will cope 
As Paddies evermure ! 


* Alluding to the common practice among sailors on crossing the line, of 
roughly shaving those on board who have not before journeyed so far. 
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Although the whitening surge beat high, 
And loud the tempest roar, 

Yet quail we not when death seems nigh — 
We ‘re Paddies evermore ! 


Although the Cape no Hope may bring, 
Our tone we will not lower, 

For still in Table Bay we ’Il sing 
‘We're Paddies evermore ! ’ 


And when we tread Van Dieman’s strand, 
Transported to that shore, 

In pray’r we ‘I! bless our native land, 
As Paddies evermore! 


Composed by the party, on the 20th July, 1849, about 600 miles northward 
of the line.— Plymouth (Eng.) Times. 





LITERARY WORLD. 


History of Maria Antoinette. By Joun S.C. Ansort. With engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo,— Mr. Abbott has again 
given us another of his series of pocket histories. The subject of the 
present volume is exciting and mournfu). One can hardly peruse the thrill- 
ing scenes as they are drawn out, without being moved. Mr. Abbott 
is always careful to confine himself to the simple historical facts. He 
does not aim so much to embellish, as to give a concise narration of real inci- 
dent. On looking over the scenes of the French Revolution, the reader 
becomes confused, but Mr. Abbott has given his narratives in such order that 
nearly every reader can obtain a clear idea of that great event. ‘The work is 
adorned with an illuminated title page and is a fine specimen of typography. 


Mysteries of Russia. Translated from the French. Boston. G. W. 
Briggs, 403 Washington St. — Russia contains a population of 60,000,000. 
Of course, a country-containing so vast a population, must ever be an object 
of interest to the world. We naturally wish to know something of its cus- 
toms, its mode of government, its penal laws, and its extent of territory. 
Some writers have endeavored to supply this want, but few have suc- 
ceeded. Before us lies a work exactly adapted to the purpose. Here 
may be found one of the most interesting descriptions of this vast country 
and its inhabitants, that has appeared for many years. The work is pub- 
lished in a cheap form, and is well printed. It may be sent by mail. The 
work is for sale by that enterprising publisher, Mr. Briggs, who is always 
ready for his customers by the publication of such works as are calculated to 
meet the wants of the public. 


The History of England trom the Accession of James II. By Tuomas 
Basineton Macautey. Vols. I]. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 
One great merit of Macauley’s History is, its impartial justice. He is no par- 
tizan. Raised above the mists of faction, he gives his views of the faults and 
the merits of each Sovereign, each sect and party, either in Church or State. 
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Mr. Macauley also gives his narrations in the very language of novelists, thus 
making history, once so grave and sober, even interesting to the most fastid- 
ious. There is a richness and a variety that at once captivates the mind. 
And while he every where abounds in imagery, he never overloads his sen- 
tence. Macauley also presents a great variety of detail. One obtains a good 
idea of commerce in its various departments. Where other historians have 
passed over much in the daily narrative of life, as unworthy of record, there. 
our historian finds fresh materials for his pen. Historians have general! 
seized on great national events and left out the details of life. Not so 
with Macauley. Nothing escapes him. He even gives you the price of coal ; 
the consumption of food ; the mode of travelling ; the costume; the number 
of newspapers ; the mode of architecture ; the topography. But here the au- 
thor can better speak for himself. He says, in his first chapter, in the admi- 
rable and succinct detail of his plan, ‘1 should very. imperfectly execute the 
task which I have undertaken, if 1 were merely to treat of battles and sieges, 
of the rise and fall of administrators, of intrigues in the palaces, and of debates 
in the Parliament. It will be my endeavor to relate the history of the people, 
as well as the history of the government, to trace the progress of useful and 
ornamental arts, to describe the rise of religious sects, and the changes of lit- 
erary taste, to portray the manners of successive generations, and not to pass 
by with neglect, even the revolutions which have taken place in dress, furni- 
ture, repasts, and public amusements. I shall cheerfully bear the reproach, 
of having descended below the dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing 
before the English of the nineteenth century, a true picture of the life of their 
ancestors.’ , 

There is also, throughout the whole work, a largeness and toleration which 
is to be admired. It is true, there are some faults on his page, but these are 
not glaring. ‘There is an attractiveness given to history which we trust will 
introduce a new era into this department of literature. There has been a uni- 
versal regret, among the more staid and sober part of the community, that a 
larger portion of society seek the pages of the novelist, rather than of the his- 
torian. ‘This may be readily accounted for, from the dryness of our histories. 
It is the imagery, the thrilling incidents of the novelist, that the uncultivated 
mind pores over with so much interest. A better age has come. And Mr. 
Macauley’s history will do much toward giving new life to a department of 
literature hitherto so uninviting. Mr. Macauley never tires in his researches. 
He looks around for every assistance to explain a fact, or expound a special 
subject. Almanacs, old maps, periodicals of the day, are diligently searched. 

In looking over the two volumes before us, one wonders where Macauley 
will end his narrative. Here are over 1,000 pages, filled with the three years’ 
reign of James, If he fills so large a space, for so short a period, then, what 
will he do as he passes on through other reigas, and comes down to the 
French Revolution, and other stirring events? For he says, ‘ I purpose to 
write the History of England, from the accession of James the Second, down 
to a time which is within the memory of men still living.” But one cannot re- 
gret so large a plan, if the details be not overdone ; especially when the vol- 
umes are to appear in the elegant style of the present specimen. One must 
rejoice that the work is to issue from the press of the Fler pei. There is a 
uniformity, a beauty, in their typography, unsurpassed by any press in the Old 
World or New. Then, we rejoice especially, that they have called in the aid 
of the artist, and given us a view of the author. In reading a work, oné often 
wonders how the author appears. Imagination, ever busy and active, gives 
him certain features, and often the reality mocks the fancy. Here, the read- 
er can turn to the author himself. His thoughtful brow, and expressive he 
seem to speak to us, as they are freshly delineated by the graphic pencil of 
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the artist. We shall look to each volume with great interest, as it appears 
from the prolific press of the Harpers. 


Chase’s Pocket Almanac, and Map of Boston for 1850. Our friend Chase 
has a wonderful faculty of doing just the thing to meet the public wants. 
Here he gives us the whole year 1850, in a miniature form. He has now 
taken 40,000 likenesses, at his Daguerrean Rooms, 247 Washington Street. 
Having every facility for taking single copies or groups, we invite the friends 
to give him a call. 


Death-bed of Rev. John Wesley. A splendid engraving, from that eminent 
artist, John Sartain, is now being published by Gladding & Higgins, Meth- 
odist Bookstore, 40 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia ; and at 200 Mulberry 
Street, New York. Price single copy $2,50. Three copies $6,00. Seven 
copies $ 12,00. ‘Thirteen copies 20,00. ‘l'wenty copies $30,00. Beside the 
elegant portrait of the dying patriarch, the artist represents nineteen more fig- 
ures, many of whom are aceurate portraits. 


Sartain’s Union Magazine for November. Philadelphia. The publishers 
present in this number their prospectus, which contains many strong induce- 
ments to subscribers for their patronage. With us, the Magazine has always 
sufficiently recommended itself. It has some of the ablest contributors in the 
country. Ita plates are fresh from the burin of the most distinguished artist 
in the country. The price for one copy is $3,00, including the Wesley Print, 
a notice of which we have given above. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—B. H. Crarx. This writer has again fur- 
nished us with another able production from his pen. 


Hon. Cuartes Mason. An article will soon appear from this distinguished 
friend of our cause. 


Rev. E. H. Laxe. We have not forgotten his valuable contribution. It 
will soon appear. 


Mrs. H. J. Lewis. This lady, who has graced so many periodicals by her 
valuable contributions, has furnished us with two of her best poems. 


Exizasetu Pease, Darlington, England. A valuable letter is on hand 
from her pen. 


Cuartes Gitpin, London. <A valuable communication has been received 
from him. We are glad to find enclosed in his letter, a list of the various 
works on the death-penalty in England. 





Case or Streeter. This individual has been some time under sentence of 
death in Worcester. The day of his execution has never been set by the 
Governor, and probably never wil! be, Gen ix. 6, notwithstanding. His case 
was ably argued before the Governor and Council, by Judge Thomas of Wor- 
cester; and the decision was deferred til]. November twenty-third. A large 
number of witnesses were present to testify to his mental imbecility. There 
had not been a capital case for twenty years in that county, before the execu- 
tion of Barrett, five years since. ‘There has been about a dozen since that 
time. Executions are nearly ended in the Old Bay State. Now is the time 
to turn to our prisons, and make them schools of instruction, rather than sim- 
ple places of detention. 











